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The report of the census of the Philippine Islands, taken in 
March and April, 1902, has recently been issued. It consists of 
four octavo volumes, comprising three thousand pages, and is freely 
illustrated with statistical maps and diagrams, and with half-tone 
plates especially devoted to the peoples of the Archipelago. 

The first volume of the report consists of a geographical de- 
scription, the most noteworthy feature of which is that the Archi- 
pelago includes 3,141 islands, counting as a separate island every 
elevation above high water. It is probable that upon the comple- 
tion of an accurate survey the number will be greatly increased. 
A table gives the names and areas of islands of more than one-tenth 
of a square mile in area. 

The land area of the Archipelago is given as 115,026 square miles. 
The largest island is Luzon, with an area of 40,969 square miles. 
Mindanao is second in size, with 36,292 square miles. 

The forest wealth is discussed, and, from a very rough estimate, 
it appears that the amount of standing timber exceeded 1,000 bil- 
lion feet, B. M. — an amount more than double that of Oregon and 
Washington, and of far greater value per foot, since the wood is of 
species valuable for cabinet work and inside finishing. A table of 
altitudes is appended. An account is also given of the mineral 
resources, from which it appears that the possibilities in the way of 
mineral development are very great, especially in iron, coal, and 
copper. 

The geographical description is followed by an account of the 
climate, written by Father Jose" Algue, the well-known scientist, 
director of the Weather Bureau and of the Manila Observatory. 
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258 The Philippine Census. 

As to temperature, the year may be divided into three seasons — 
cool, wet, and dry, the first extending from November to March, 
the dry from March to June; while July, August, September, and 
October are the wet months. Upon the eastern Pacific coast the 
rainfall is almost incessant, being occasioned by the trade-winds. 
The western coasts are comparatively dry during the prevalence of 
trade-winds, but the southwest winds, or monsoons, produce a wet 
season in the parts of the Archipelago exposed to them — i. e., from 
July to October. 

The movement of the winds is seasonal, northeast trades pre- 
vailing from November to June, and southwest monsoons during the 
remainder of the year. During this period typhoons are very com- 
mon, originating in the Pacific to the eastward and crossing the 
Archipelago in a westward course, which changes to northeast in the 
China Sea. The paper gives maps of rainfall and temperature, and 
wind roses and diagrams showing the course of the typhoons. 

Following this is a paper by Father Maso, of the Manila Ob- 
servatory, upon earthquakes and volcanoes. 

Next comes the History of the Islands under Spanish Domina- 
tion, by Pardo de Tavera, of the Philippine Commission, and finally 
a series of papers, partly historical and partly ethnological, upon 
the various tribes, the principal writer being Dr. D. P. Barrows, 
formerly chief of the Ethnological Bureau, and now Superintendent 
of Education. 

With the exception of the Negritos, the original inhabitants, 
who still exist to the number of about twenty-three thousand, and 
the white and yellow immigrants, the people of the Philippine Islands 
consist entirely of Malays. The idea that certain of the wild peo- 
ples of Mindanao are of Indonesian origin is not accepted by Doc- 
tor Barrows ; on the contrary, he finds the people very homoge- 
neous. He classifies the civilized peoples into eight so-called tribes: 
the Tagalogs of central Luzon; the Ilocanos and Cagayans of 
northern Luzon; the Zambalans on the peninsula of Zambales; the 
Pampangans and Pangasinans of central Luzon; the Bicols of 
southern Luzon, and the Visayans, inhabiting the Visayan Islands 
and northern Mindanao. 

The wild peoples have been grouped by various writers, notably 
by Blumentritt and the Jesuit fathers, into a large number of tribes. 
Doctor Barrows finds no such differences among them as would 
warrant this minute subdivision, but reduces the number to eight- 
een, and suggests that further study may decrease this number. 
The criterion of language is of little value in deciding this matter, 
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since there are few differences in the languages spoken by the vari- 
ous tribes, either Christian or wild, and these differences are of such 
varying degree that it is very difficult to say what degree of differ- 
ence shall be regarded as constituting a tribe. The criterion of 
manners and customs and of physique is not of much value, since 
these characteristics do not vary greatly among the wild tribes. In 
the sense of organization there is no such thing as a tribe. With 
few exceptions, one village is like another. In a few cases only, 
and these among the Moros, does any organization beyond the vil- 
lage exist, and a tribe, in our meaning of it when speaking of our 
North American Indians, is unknown. 

Doctor Barrows recognizes the Moros as a distinct people, the 
distinction resting on the fact that they are Mohammedans. For 
ethnological purposes he would divide the Moros into several groups, 
depending on their habits and degree of civilization. Nearly all the 
people of northern Luzon he throws into one group under the name 
of Igorotes, although this people have been subdivided into many 
tribes by other writers. The wild people of the interior of Min- 
danao, who appear under many names in the writings of the Jesuit 
fathers, he groups into half-a-dozen tribes, but with the pertinent 
suggestion that he sees very little difference among them, and may, 
upon further study, conclude to group them all together. These are 
the Subanos, Manday'as, Bagobos, Manobos, and others. The Ne- 
gritos are sharply distinguished from the other peoples, except 
where the blood has been mixed ; and it may be added that a large 
proportion of the Negritos contain Malay blood. 

The manners and customs, the life, and the utensils of these 
peoples are described by men who have travelled and lived with 
them ; for during the five years that the United States have had juris- 
diction over the Archipelago, Americans have traversed the Islands 
from end to end, and there are but few nooks and corners into 
which they have not penetrated. 

The history written by Pardo de Tavera cannot fail to be inter- 
esting and authoritative. The most salient feature in the domi- 
nation of the Islands by the Spaniards was the part taken by the 
friars. It was not long after the pacification of the Archipelago in 
the sixteenth century that the people were apportioned in parishes 
to the Church Orders and their representatives, each having a parish 
in charge, and these representatives became not only the spiritual 
but the temporal guide and authority of that people. All matters, 
from salvation to the planting of rice, were under the control of the 
friar of the parish. He was priest and civil administrator and judge 
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as well, and to maintain his power he kept the people in ignorance, 
especially of the Spanish language, and by this means he became the 
sole go-between from the people to the Government. It was this 
domination which produced the opposition of the people to their 
spiritual advisers, and finally led to the insurrection. In pointing 
out these facts, however, it must not be overlooked that whatever 
degree of civilization and education these people acquired they 
received from the friars, and while they had many grievances against 
them, they had also much to be grateful for. 

The total population of the Archipelago is 7,635,426, of which 
6,987,686 are classed as civilized and 647,740 as wild, the criterion 
of civilization being Christianity. With the exception of the people 
of foreign birth, all the people are Catholics. Of the wild peoples, 
about two-fifths are Mohammedans and are grouped as Moros. 

From the time the Filipinos were brought under the influence 
of the Catholic Church, the number of Christian inhabitants has 
been thoroughly well known; for each friar knew the number, sex, 
age, and conjugal condition of the members of his parish, and re- 
corded every birth, marriage, and death, so that at any time it has 
been possible to state the total number of civilized inhabitants 
with a high degree of accuracy. The uncertainty regarding the 
total population of the Philippines has its origin in the utter igno- 
rance of the number of the wild peoples, recent estimates ranging 
from seven to fourteen millions. 

Censuses of the Christian peoples were made by the Spanish 
Government in 1877 and in 1887. These show the total number 
classified by sex only. 

Selecting from among the estimates of population in past times 
such as appear to include the civilized people only, and which are 
probably complete, the rate of growth for the past century has been 
obtained. At the close of the eighteenth century the civilized 
population was about one and one-half millions; it is now but little 
short of seven millions. The average rate of increase in this time 
has been one and one-half per cent, per year, which is three-fourths 
the rate of growth in the United States at the present time, and 
a little more than half as great as the rate of growth in this country 
during the past century. 

The only other Malay people of which we have a census is that 
of Java, and in that island the rate of growth during the past 
century has been more rapid than in the Philippine Archipelago. 
The increase among the Filipinos has not been uniform. It has 
been rapid for a period of years, followed by a reduction, owing to 
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the prevalence of some epidemic. In the past century the Islands 
have been visited many times by cholera, which, when it appears, 
wipes out in a few months the gain of several years. But not- 
withstanding these epidemics, on the whole the growth of popula- 
tion has been more rapid than in any European country excepting 
Russia and, possibly, Denmark. 

The average density of population is 67 per square mile. The 
population is not, however, uniformly distributed, being grouped in 
villages near the coast. Of the entire number two-thirds live in 
towns bordering on the shore, and the greater part of those in the 
interior are found in the great valley of Luzon stretching from 
Manila up to Lingayen Gulf, and in the Cagayan Valley on the 
same island. In the most densely populated of the provinces, 
Ilocos Sur, there are 400 inhabitants to the square mile — about the 
same as in the State of Rhode Island. The island of Cebu is 
almost as densely settled. About one-half of the population of the 
entire Archipelago is found in Luzon. The great island of Min- 
danao, which is second in area, contains less than half a million 
people. 

There is no classification into urban and rural peoples. The 
inhabitants are grouped in towns and villages, a scattered popula- 
tion being almost wanting. There are in the Philippines about 
13,400 barrios, as the villages are called, ranging in size from 
Manila, with 220,000 inhabitants, to hamlets of a score or two of 
people. Nearly one-third of the entire number of villages has less 
than 200 inhabitants each, and no less than 85 per cent, have less 
than 1,000 each, and these villages of 1,000 or fewer inhabitants 
contain about three-fourths of the entire population of the Archi- 
pelago. 

The great city is, of course, Manila, and it is to the Philippines 
what London is to England or Paris to France. There is no other 
town with one-tenth of its population, and there are but four with 
a population greater than 10,000, these being Laoag in Ilocos 
Norte, Uoilo, Cebu, and Nueva Caceres, the largest of which has 
less than 20,000 inhabitants. 

The civilized population is extremely homogeneous. No less 
than 99.2 per cent, were born in the islands. The Chinese number 
only 41,000, and form three-fourths of the foreign element. The 
people born in the United States number slightly over 8,000, and 
are second to the Chinese; while all other nationalities together 
contribute fewer than this country. Of all the foreign-born ele- 
ments, about one-half of each nationality is found in Manila, the 
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remainder being scattered over the Archipelago. The foreign - 
born of Manila constitute a little more than one-eighth of the 
population of the city. 

What has been said regarding birthplace is nearly duplicated by 
the facts concerning colour. Over 99 per cent, of the people are 
brown, six-tenths of one per cent, are yellow, and two-tenths of 
one per cent, are white. 

The schedules classify the native population by tribes. Of the 
civilized people the Visayan is far the most numerous, comprising 
nearly one-half of the Christian inhabitants. The Tagalogs form 
a little more than one-fifth, and the Ilocanos about one-eighth. 
Of the wild peoples, the Moros constitute about two-fifths and the 
Igorotes about one-third. 

There is in the report a map showing the locations of the 
different tribes, both civilized and wild. This map, prepared by 
plotting the census returns by towns and villages upon a large-scale 
map, shows with far greater certainty and definition than ever 
before the habitation of the different peoples. The tribes, as a 
rule, occupy compact areas, none pf them, with a single exception, 
showing any tendency to migrate. The Ilocanos, who settled 
originally on the northwest coast of Luzon upon a narrow strip 
of land at the foot of a mountain range, have been forced by 
over-population to change their abode, and large settlements of 
them are now found in the Cagayan Valley and in parts of the great 
valley of Luzon, and even upon the Zambalan coast, at great dis- 
tances from their original habitat. 

The population is divided very nearly equally as to sex, the 
males being slightly in excess in the total population, while, if the 
brown people only be considered, the females are slightly more 
numerous. 

The Filipinos are not long-lived. At the time of taking the cen- 
sus the average age was 23.9 years, which is 2.4 years less than 
the average age of the people of the United States and slightly 
greater than that of the negroes of this country. The proportion 
of children under one year of age was small, being slightly less 
than in the United States, but much greater than in Cuba. The 
disturbed condition of the Islands and the prevalence of cholera 
probably account for this small proportion. That of children 
under ten years of age, on the other hand, was large, being con- 
siderably greater than in the United States, and exceeded but 
slightly by Porto Rico. The proportion of people of extreme age 
was represented as being large ; but investigation showed that in 
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nearly all cases the persons reported as eighty years old and over 
had exaggerated their ages, as is so often done by the ignorant. 

Of the civilized population, 56.4 per cent. Were reported as 
single, 33.1 per cent, as legally married, and 3.3 per cent, as con- 
sensually married, while the widowed constituted 7.2 per cent. 
The proportion of single was smaller than that of almost any coun- 
try. The proportion of married was large, and if those consen- 
sually married be added it is very large, being exceeded in but few 
countries. The proportion of the widowed was very great, exceed- 
ing that of nearly every country. Two-thirds of the widowed were 
females, showing that in the Philippine Islands as elsewhere, 
widowers in taking a second partner choose maids rather than 
widows. 

The question of literacy is one of great interest and importance. 
More than half, or 55 per cent., of the civilized people over ten 
years of age could neither read nor write, leaving 45 per cent, who 
could read, it being understood that this means in any language. 
As a matter of fact, by far the greater part of the literacy among 
these peoples is in the Malay tongues, since only a very small pro- 
portion of them could read Spanish. Those who were able to read 
may be divided into two classes: first, those who could read only; 
and second, those who could both read and write — and those of the 
latter class formed about one-fifth of the inhabitants ten years old 
and over. It is seen that of those who could read, less than half 
could also write, showing that education under the Spanish, which 
was carried on by the friars in great part, was limited to teaching 
the children to read. The proportion of inhabitants who could 
read and write is almost identical with that of Porto Rico. 

Distributing the literates by sex, another interesting fact is 
developed. Of all males 47 per cent, could read, and of all females 
42 per cent. ; but when we consider the proportion able to read and 
write, it appears that 30 per cent, of the males were thus far 
educated, while only 10 per cent, of the females reached this 
degree of proficiency. In other words, it appears that while two- 
thirds of the males who were taught to read were also taught to 
write, only about one-fourth of the girls received an equal degree 
of education. In the United States, and even in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, the difference between the sexes in matters of elementary 
education is by no means as marked as in the Archipelago. 

About one-fourth of the population consists of males of voting age. 
Of this class nearly one-third are able to read and write in some 
language, the vast majority, of course, in the Malay tongues only. 
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The occupations of the Filipinos are few in number, and present 
little variety. The people are essentially agricultural, the greater 
part devoting their time to farming. There is little co-operative 
work, little use for machinery, and still less of specialization of 
occupations. Most of the manufacturing is done by women in 
houses, with the simplest tools and appliances. Thus the beauti- 
ful cloths known asj'usi,pina, and sinamay, are woven on hand looms, 
as cloth was woven in New England a century ago. In Manila 
there are a few large factories, including several for the making of 
cigars, one cotton mill, and several lumber mills, most of the lum- 
ber being sawed by hand with whip-saws. 

A larger proportion of the population than in the United States 
or in Porto Rico are classed as wage-earners, being not less than 
43.5 per cent. This large proportion is due to the great number 
of women workers. Classifying the wage-earners by sex, it is seen 
that of all males 57.6 per cent, are wage-earners, and of females 
29.4 per cent. The proportion of the latter is two and one-half 
times that in the United States, and three times as great as in 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Of the total wage-earners more than two-fifths are reported as 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. This exceeds the proportion in 
this country, but is less than that of Cuba. In domestic service the 
proportion is less than in Cuba, and only one-fifth that of the 
United States. The proportion engaged in trade and transportation 
is very small, while manufacturing pursuits include nearly one-third 
of all wage-earners. The proportion is larger than in this country, 
and more than double that of Cuba. 

Turning to individual occupations, it appears that more than two- 
fifths are farmers or farm labourers, nearly one-fifth weavers and 
spinners, and about one-eighth day-labourers, 4.5 per cent, mer- 
chants, and 3.8 per cent, fishermen. These account for three- 
fourths of the wage-earning class. 

The average Filipino family has 4.7 members, which is small 
for people in this stage of civilization, being equal to that of the 
United States in 1900, a little less than in Cuba, and decidedly less 
than in Porto Rico, in 1899. The small size of families is doubt- 
less due to the ravages of cholera and the effects of recent insur- 
rections. 

The defective classes, including in that term the insane, blind, 
deaf, and deaf and dumb, are proportionately more numerous than 
in the United States. There are 220 insane in every 100,000 
inhabitants, compared with 170 in this country. Of blind there 
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are 227 in each 100,000, which contrasts strongly with 81 in the 
United States. The deaf and dumb number 85 per 100,000, as 
compared with 66 in the United States, and Of those who are deaf 
only there are no fewer than 332 in each 100,000 inhabitants. 

Throughout the civilized communities there has been maintained 
an excellent registration of deaths. From all appearances it is, on 
the whole, as good as that of the registration area in the United 
States. Such a registration has been maintained by the Church for 
centuries under Spanish rule. Most of the early records have, how- 
ever, been lost, but the Census Office succeeded in obtaining par- 
tial or complete records for the fifteen years between 1882 and 
1897. For the census year, copies were made of the mortality re- 
cords of the entire Archipelago. In addition to these, copies of the 
records for the year 1903 were also obtained. A study of the 
earlier records shows that under normal conditions, when no epi- 
demic is present, the death-rate averages about 32 per 1,000 per 
year — a rate very near that of the negroes in this country. In 1902, 
however, the death-rate, owing mainly to the prevalence of cholera, 
ran up to the enormous figure of 63.3 per 1,000 inhabitants, or 
about double the normal. In 1903, when cholera was much less 
severe, the death-rate fell to 47.2 per 1,000 — still, however, nearly 
50 per cent, greater than the normal rate. 

Among the males the death-rate was greater than among females. 
Among children it was very large. Of those under one year of age, 
it was 322 per 1,000 — nearly double that of the same age in the reg- 
istration area of the United States, 165, but considerably less than 
that of the negroes, 384. Among children under five years of age, 
the death-rate was 141 per 1,000, which contrasts strongly with the 
same class in the registration area of the United States, which was 
52 per 1,000, and also exceeds the death-rate among the negroes of 
this country, 121. Among children under ten years of age, the death 
rate was 99 per 1,000. No less than 45 per cent, of the deaths in 
the Philippine Islands occurred under the age of ten years, as 
compared with 33 per cent, in the United States. 

The greatest mortality occurs in the wet months, from July to 
October, and the least in the months of January, February, and 
March. Dividing the year into three seasons— the cool, warm, and 
wet — it appears that in the first there occurred 24.5 per cent, of the 
deaths of all the year; in the second period 28.4 per cent., and in 
the wet season there occurred 47.1 per cent, or nearly one-half of 
the total deaths. This excessive rate in the wet season is, however, 
in part a result of the cholera, which was at that time the most 
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severe, and which is not necessarily dependent upon the wet season, 
although affected to some extent by it. 

The principal causes of death were cholera and malarial fevers, 
cholera being responsible for 31 per cent, and malarial fever for 27 
per cent, of all the deaths in 1902. In that year tuberculosis of the 
lungs carried off 6 or 7 per cent., so-called epilepsy (which is more 
properly diagnosed as convulsions of children) caused more than 5 
per cent, and dysentery and diarrhceal diseases account for 7 per 
cent. ; smallpox between 3 and 4 per cent., beriberi (an anaemic dis- 
ease unknown in this country) over 1 per cent., and other dis- 
eases in smaller proportion. Our most dreaded disease, pneumo- 
nia, is almost unknown in the Archipelago, and tuberculosis of the 
lungs, although it claims a few, is by no means serious. Bubonic 
plague, which in the previous year threatened to ravage the Islands, 
scarcely appeared in the death returns. 

Cholera broke out in Manila in March, 1902. In eight months 
it had extended into every civilized province and into several mili- 
tary districts, spreading almost entirely over them. In seven prov- 
inces there was cholera in every pueblo, and in twenty-four others 
it appeared in a majority of the pueblos. During the year it 
claimed victims in 772, or more than three-fourths of the pueblos 
of the Archipelago. In Bataan the deaths from this cause for the 
year were 50 per 1,000; in Batangas, 40; inllocosSur, 47 ; in Iloilo, 
54, and in many municipalities the population was decimated by 
the disease. 

Under the general title of "Education " the third volume con- 
tains papers by Sefior Del Rosario on education during the Spanish 
regime and by Mr. Jernegan on the American public school system 
in the Archipelago. In the latter paper is included a history of the 
origin and development of the admirable public school system now 
maintained by the insular and local Governments. 

The census schedules furnish a summary of the provisions for 
education as they existed at the time the census was taken, and of 
the extent to which the people have availed themselves of these 
privileges. The total number of schools was very nearly three 
thousand, of which 55 per cent, were public, a little over one-third 
were private, and the rest were religious schools, under control of 
the Church. 

Of the total number of schools, 96.5 per cent, were of primary 
grade, and of this number 55.8 per cent, were public schools. Sec- 
ondary schools were comparatively few in number, and the majority 
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of these were private or religious. Nearly all were day schools, 
those of a private character being very rare. 

The total number of teachers was 5,925, of which the public 
schools employed not less than 62 per cent., and nine-tenths of all 
the teachers were in the primary grade. Of the total number, 82.7 
per cent, were Filipinos, 13.2 per cent, were Americans, the re- 
mainder being Spanish and Chinese. As to sex, nearly two-thirds' 
were men. 

The number of pupils reported as attending school was 356,385, 
or about one-sixth of all the children of school age. This is a 
larger proportion than in Cuba, and almost as great as in Porto 
Rico. Three-fourths of these children were in the public schools, 
which fact is a convincing answer to the question asked by those 
who oppose the public school system. The teaching of English 
exclusively and these paration of the school from the Church are 
upheld in the Islands, as is shown by the fact that the parents of 
75 per cent, of the children prefer that their children should 
attend public rather than religious or private schools. 

Of the number attending school not less than 96 per cent, were 
in the primary grade. The schools were large, the average attend- 
ance per school being 120 pupils, the average teacher having charge 
of 60 children. These figures show the necessity of an increase in 
the number of schools and teachers. While in the United States 
the children are about equally divided as to sex, in the Philippines 
about three-fourths of the scholars were boys. It is a significant 
fact that of these school children the number who could use Eng- 
lish was very nearly as great as that of those using the Spanish 
language. 

The amount expended for schools during the school year ending 
in the spring of 1903 was about four million pesos, or, approxi- 
mately, $1,750,000. 

Pauperism is almost unknown. The wants of the people are 
few and easily supplied, and it is only in case of entire physical 
incapacity that any person is unable to provide himself with food 
and clothing. In such cases the unfortunate is usually cared for 
by his relatives, so that there are no almshouses. The total num- 
ber of persons maintained, either in whole or in part, at public 
charge during 1902 was 1,668, or 24 per 100,000 of the population, 
which contrasts very strongly with 120 per 100,000 in the United 
States. 

The number of persons convicted of crime during the same 
year was 12,312, and the number of such persons in confinement at 
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the close of the year was 5,395. This was less than 8 in each 
10,000 inhabitants — a proportion less than in this country, where it 
was 13 to each 10,000 population. While comparisons concerning 
criminal statistics are extremely unsafe, this is certainly not a bad 
showing for the Philippines, especially when the unsettled con- 
ditions are considered. 

All criminals sentenced for long periods are removed to Bilibid 
Prison, in the City of Manila. At the close of the year this prison, 
contained 1,787 convicts. The principal crimes for which prisoners 
were incarcerated were murder, homicide and manslaughter, theft 
and robbery, and sedition. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation. There are 815,453 
farms, comprising an area of seven million acres, or twelve thou- 
sand square miles, which is about one-tenth of the area of the 
Archipelago. Of these seven million acres in farms slightly less 
than half were under cultivation. 

The chief characteristic of the farming industry is the minute 
subdivision of land. The average farm covers only 8.57 acres, as 
contrasted with 147 acres in the United States. One-half the 
farms have an average area of 2% acres, and more than one-fifth 
of them an average of only 1,000 square feet — the size of an ordinary 
city lot. The average cultivated area per farm is only four acres. 

Of all the farms more than four-fifths are owned by the occu- 
pants, and nearly all of those occupied by tenants are rented for a 
share of the product. 

The principal crops are hemp, tobacco, cocoa, sugar, copra, 
rice, cotton, bananas, and sweet potatoes. A variety of fruits is 
raised, but not in large quantities; nor is the quality high, except 
in the case of mangoes. Philippine hemp, or abaca, is produced in 
all parts of the Archipelago where the rainfall is fairly continuous. 
It occurs both wild and under cultivation. Nearly all the crop is 
exported, and it is the chief article of export. Tobacco is raised 
mainly in northern Luzon, on the west coast, and in the valley of 
Cagayan River. Manila cigars are an important article of export 
to eastern Asia and Europe, but exports to the United States are 
small. 

Sugar is raised in all parts of the Archipelago, but principally 
in the Visayan Islands. The islands of Panay and Negros contain 
many large plantations. Copra, the dried meat of the cocoanut, 
is also an important article of export to Europe, where it is used 
in making cocoanut oil. Cotton is raised in limited quantities in 
northern Luzon, but nearly all the cotton goods used in the Islands 
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are imported. Bananas and sweet potatoes are grown everywhere, 
and form important elements of the native diet. 

The following table shows in millions of kilograms the product 
of the above crops in 1902 : 

Tobacco , 17.0 

Hemp 66.7 

Copra 42.8 

Rice , 8.6 

Sugar. 180.2 

Sweet potatoes 65.5 

The principal farm animal is the caribao, or water buffalo. 

Other cattle, mainly from India, are used to a considerable extent. 

The native ponies are of small size, but are tough and willing, and 

are used for light draft. There are large numbers of swine, and 

pork is an important article of food. 

The following table shows the numbers of live stock: 

Caribaos 640, 87 1 

Other cattle 127,559 

Native horses 142,992 

Swine i,'79,37i 

It addition to the above there were a few Australian cattle and 
horses, and a few American horses and mules. 

In Manila there are several large cigar factories which employ 
hundreds of workmen each. There is a large brewery and several 
small saw-mills. Aside from these, manufacturing is carried on 
in small establishments, with one, two, or half-a-dozen workmen, 
or by the women in their homes. The tables of the Census are 
restricted to establishments which produced in the census year 
{1902) a product valued at not less than five hundred pesos. All 
home manufacture was by this method excluded, and yet the entire 
textile manufacture, the manufacture of hats, mats, bags, etc., is 
thus carried on. 

Under this definition there were 2,184 establishments, with an 
annual product valued at 35,000,000 pesos, or about fifteen million 
dollars. Chief among the products were cigars and cigarettes, with 
a value of 8,740,000 pesos; of liquors of various kinds, 2,478,000 
pesos; food products, 2,228,000 pesos; and of lumber, 1,597,000 
pesos. 

Including branches of foreign banks, there were nine banking 
institutions in the Archipelago, all of which were located in Manila. 
Most of these have been established since the date of American 
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occupation. There were no local insurance companies, either fire, 
life, or marine, but 69 foreign companies have established agencies, 
mainly in Manila. 

There is one railroad, which runs from Manila to Dagupan, a 
distance of 120 miles, with two or three small branches of trifling 
importance. It is a narrow-gauge road, and at the time of the 
census was owned by an English company. Other lines have been 
projected, and two of them are building. Aside from these rail- 
roads, inland commerce, is carried on by boats wherever water 
transportation is possible. 

But few of the rivers are navigable for vessels of any size. 
Even the Cagayan, one of the largest rivers, is navigable for small 
steam craft for a short distance only, and the tobacco crop of that 
valley is transported by cascos or by rafts to Aparri, at the mouth 
of the river. 

There are but few good roads, and even these are practically 
impassable in the rainy season. 

The country bordering on Laguna de Bay, however, is particu- 
larly well favoured in the matter of transportation, in the fact that 
the lake is everywhere navigable for cascos, and the Pasig River, 
connecting the lake with Manila, is navigable for this class of craft 
at all times. 

The people live largely upon the coast, as has been noted else- 
where, and the inter-island commerce, carried on by small steamers, 
is very large, and centres principally in Manila. 

There were only twelve public libraries, and these contained a 
little over four thousand books. 

There were seventy hospitals, in which nearly twelve thousand 
patients were treated during the year. Most of these hospitals 
were established by the Philippine Government, owing to the 
prevalence of cholera and other diseases. Several excellent hospi- 
tals are also maintained by Church Orders. 

The newspaper press is of little importance. There are forty- 
one newspapers and other periodicals published in various parts of 
the Archipelago, most of which are in English and Spanish, a few 
of them being in the native tongues. The total circulation of all 
is less than 70,000 copies, and more than two-thirds of the number 
are in the Spanish language. Notwithstanding this small circula- 
tion, about one periodical to a hundred persons, the reading of 
newspapers is rapidly increasing and the interest of the people in 
current events is becoming more widespread. 

As stated elsewhere, the Christian people are almost entirely 
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Catholic, persons of other denominations being the white people 
scattered over the islands. 

During the centuries of Spanish domination hundreds of fine 
stone churches were constructed, the value of which is very great. 

The total number of churches of all denominations is 1,608, and 
their value 41,700,000 pesos. The capacity of these churches is 
more than 1,700,000 worshippers, or about one-fourth of the 
civilized population. 

The estimated value in 1902 of all the property was 622,000,000 
pesos, four-fifths of which was in real estate and one-fifth in personal 
property. 

The taxes collected during the year 1902 amounted to a trifle 
over 10,000,000 pesos, the average rate of taxation being about 
1.6 per cent. Notwithstanding the poverty of the people, there 
appeared to be little disposition to avoid the payment of taxes. 

In the chapter devoted to Labor and Wages, towards the close 
of the fourth volume, valuable testimony is adduced to show that 
the popular opinion regarding the quality of Filipino labour is in- 
correct. The consensus of recent opinion is that the Filipino 
makes as good a labourer in most branches of work as the China- 
man, and that with good treatment and surroundings labour of 
good quality can be secured. 



THE DEPRESSION OF SISTAN* IN EASTERN PERSIA. 



ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON. 

Windy Sistan, once the proud home of Rustum, the Persian 
Hercules, is a poverty-stricken district near the distant corner 
where Afghanistan and Baluchistan join Persia. A variable lake 
and a swamp occupy the lowest portion of a mountain-girt basin 
five hundred miles in diameter; while adjacent to them on the east 
lies habitable Sistan. The lake is a shallow body of clear water, 
very slightly saline. Its size varies from almost nothing in times 
of drought to a diameter of sixty miles or more during floods. 
Both extremes are sometimes reached in a single year. The maxi- 
mum depth does not exceed ten feet, according to the statements 
of the inhabitants of the shores, who pole their rafts to all parts. 

* Mr. Huntington prefers this form to Seislan. 



